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of holy men, is the principal rule of faith and prac- 
tice.’ Thus this debate ended.” 

They then debated the subjects of water bap- 
tism and taking the bread and wine, which held 
not long, Friends showing that there was no scrip- 
tural obligation in these ceremonies; that at best 
these were acknowledged to be only external sym- 
bols, and that where the spiritual substance signi- 
fied by them was enjoyed, the type was unnecessary. 
Their visitors soon gave up the point, and turned 
to gospel ministry, saying they knew how their 
preachers came by theirs, viz: by learning and 
the authority of the Presbytery, but they wanted 
to know how it was among Friends. Samuel Ro- 
binson reasoned the matter with them for some 
time, and then observed, that as he was not en- 
gaged in the ministry, he would refer them for fur- 
ther information to his brethren who were. A 
pretty long silence ensued, and other subjects of 
discourse were introduced, until S. Bownas says, 
“I could no longer withhold,” feeling a pressure 
on his spirit to open to them the nature and man- 
ner of his call to that solemn work. He began 
with his childhood, as follows, viz : 

“ My father was a cordwainer, who lived by his 
trade of making shoes, and died before I was a 
month old, leaving my mother a small patrimony 
of about four pounds a year, to keep herself, me, 
and one son more, who was about seven years old 
when my father died. My mother gave me a reli- 
gious education in this same way. When I was fit 
to go to school, I was sent there until 1 was ten or 
eleven years old, and then was taken from school, 
and put to keep sheep: my earnings, though very 
small, giving some assistance to my mother, who 
had bound my brother an apprentice. I was kept 
close to attend the flock when wanted, and after- 
wards put an apprentice to a blacksmith, still go- 
ing to our own meetings, but did not understand 
the rudiments of the religion I was trained up in, 
but was addicted to the pleasures of the times. 
When I went to meeting, 1 knew not how to em- 
ploy my thoughts, and often, yea, very often, the 
greatest part of the meeting, for want of a proper 
employment of thought, I spent in sleeping; for 
the preaching, which was pretty much, I did not 
understand. Thus two or three years of my ap- 
prenticeship I spent with very little sense of God 
or religion.” 

He then related the manner of his awakening, 
his inward exercises, the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit in his heart, his call to the ministry by this 
Spirit, his obedience thereto, and growth in his gift, 
tae constraining power of the Almighty leading 
him forth in the service of the gospel in different 
parts, the good order settled among Friends in 
liberating ministers to travel from home in that 
work ; and producing his certificates fro:w his bre- 
thren at home, read them, all which seemed greatly 
to the satisfaction of the visitors. The narrative 
proceeds : 

“The night, by the time this was over, being 
far spent, it being some time past the middle, a 
reckoning was called, and they would not allow us 
to pay any part thereof, but took leave of us with 
great affection; and the country gentleman, who 
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Samuel Bownas. 
(Continued from page 163.) 

The visit to Jedburg, and the circumstances at- 
tending it, seem to have awakened the spirit of 
inquiry in some seeking minds; and in the evening 
some persons of note in the place sent word they 
were desirous of paying our Friends a visit. The 
landlord was earnest that they should be admitted, 
offering the use of a very large room for the pur- 
pose, and Friends readily assenting, a number 
of them soon came. ‘The conversation was chiefly 
religious, and one of the first topies discussed was 
the rule of faith and practice, Samuel Robinson 
managing the argument on behalf of Friends. Af- 
ter they had proceeded for some time, Samuel 
Bownas desired liberty to ask a few questions, 
which was promptly granted. He says, “ [ began 
to state the difference between us thus; ‘We all 
agree, that the Scriptures are a rule of faith and 
practice ; do we not?’ This was granted. ‘The 
difference lies here, if I take it right, we say it is a 
rule; you say, it is the only rule; this is the point 
in dispute, is it not?’ this was likewise granted. 
Then I proceeded thus; ‘ allowing what you say 
to be true, it must be considered that all instru- 
mental rules are made, whether they relate to spi- 
ritual or temporal affairs, and must be coutrived 
and adapted to answer the end for which they are 
made.’ ‘This was allowed also. ‘ And as the text 
is a rule made, contrived and adapted for spiritual 
affairs, who made it so? since the text could not 
make itself?’ Here was a long pause; at last one 
replied, ‘ Holy men writ as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.’ Here was a long pause again ; ‘ and,’ 
said I, ‘is this your mind?’ ‘ It is the plain words 
of the text,’ said another: ‘ Granting this, then it 
must by your concession be allowed, that the Spirit 
gave forth or made the Scriptures, by the medium 
of holy men; therefore the Spirit gave forth the 
text: now judge you, whether a rule made, or the 
author who made that rule, be subordinate?’ There 
was a pause for a little while, and one of the com- 
pany said, ‘ You are done, you are done,’ meaning 
they had lost the victory, ‘ the Scriptures must be 
subordinate to the Spirit that gave them forth.’ I 
replied thus, ‘ We believe concerning the text, that 
itis a rule, and the best external rule we have; 
but that the Spirit, which gave it us by the medium 















heart that I could not set forth by words.” 





















therewith. 





























their business, he being a blacksmith.” 
(To be continued.) 
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of it, and are resolved to seck amendment. 






will in no wise cast off.” 


was assisting to our liberty, gave us a very kind 
invitation to his house, which we received thank- 
fully; but being engaged in our minds for Eng- 
land, had not freedom to go with him: so we parted 


“We being now left to ourselves, I had an op- 
portunity to reflect on what had passed, and to 
examine my whole conduct all that day; a prac- 
tice I frequently used, after a more than common 
day’s service; and indeed after every opportunity 
of an enlargement in my gift, by experience find- 
ing the best instructor in my own bosom, to show 
where I hit the matter or missed it. In consider- 
ing why I began so low as my father, setting forth 
my manner of education and trade, which seemed 
to have no relation to my call to the ministry, I 
saw the reason thereof to be, that they might not 
think my ministry to have, in the least, any de- 
pendence upon literature; a qualification much de- 
pended on for the work of the ministry amongst 
them, and some of them will not take any notice 
of any other sort: if a man, for they will not ad- 
mit a woman to have any part in this work, be 
never so divinely fitted by the Spirit, yet if he want 
human learning, it is all nothing with them. Thus 
the wisdom of Truth, which I did not see so plainly 
at first, appeared to my understanding very clearly : 
and on a close and narrow inspection into this day's 
work, I found inward peace, a joy sprang in my 


‘“‘T have been more particular in the relation of 
this day's work than I otherwise should have been, 
as containing in it such signal marks of Providence ; 
first, that we should be detained in hold, just till 
the people from the country were come in; and 
then set at liberty to say what the Lord gave us. 
And thirdly, that we had so seasonable an oppor- 
tunity to explain our practice as to the ministry, 
the conduct of the Society towards them, and like- 
wise the service of our Monthly Meetings respect- 
ing the poor, marriages, admonishing offenders, 
making up differences, granting of certificates to 
such as saw cause to remove themselves from one 
Monthly Meeting to another, as well as to minis- 
ters. Their showing so much kindness, and raising 
no objection to anything said on these heads, plainly 
demonstrated their good liking and satisfaction 


“The next morning we set out for England, and 
by the evening got amongst Friends in the border, 
within the compass of Sowport meeting, and had 
some meetings, as at the border, Scotby, Carlisle, 
and some others. I came to my old master Samuel 
Parrot’s, having no place to retire to as home, but 
sometimes I was at Sedgwick, and sometimes quar- 
tered with my friend, Robert Chambers, and some- 
times at Kendal, and at Gateside, at honest Wil- 
liam Simpson’s, where I ecasionally helped them in 


It is never too late to profit by the events of the 
past while we can feel compunction for the abuse 


The 


Saviour of men says, “ He that cometh to me, I 
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From the British Friend. 
A Voice from the Hop Grounds, 
(Concluded from*page 167.) 

A melancholy instance of the evil consequences 
attendant on living in such a crowded and un- 
wholesome atmosphere, occurred close to this town 
in the autumn of 1849. Cholera was at that time 
paying its periodical visit, and, unfortunately, that 





| sides of the “bin,” and for every eight, nine, or} As the three or four last days of the picking 
ten bushels picked, they receive a shilling. The|draw nigh, the hilarity of the labourers is manj- 
‘price of course varies with the character of the/fested on the high grounds by a display of every 
hops; if very fine, the grower will stipulate for|article in any way approaching to a flag or stream. 
ten bushels; but this “tally,” as it is termed, is|er. Long poles are selected, to which are affixed 
very much complained of, and the average is eight |shawls, handkerchiefs, ribbons of all colours, and 
most years. A quick picker will earn 2s, 6d. ala perfect saturnalia is enjoyed by the motley com. 
(day; if a woman can take, which is often done,|pany assembled ; the men employed in pulling the 


year in particular the tide of Irish pickers rose to three or four children with her, the combined earn- 
what might be termed “ flood.” One fell sick, to ings amount to something considerable. Volun- 
be succeeded rapidly by a second; and a panic) tary assistance is often forthcoming; for when the 
soon spread throughout the class in question.| weather is fine, the work is really so attractive 
Tales got about that they were being poisoned by that visitors will often spend an hour or two at 
their rival pickers, the English, (a great feeling of the bin, imbibing the fine aroma of the hop, and 
jealousy at all times prevails.) ‘The messenger on carrying out benevolent motives at the same time. 
the pale horse, however, still scattered his arrows| Idleness is a sin very seldom to be met with in 
among the terrified strangers, and the hand of| the hop plantations—the faster the work goes on, 
violence began to show itself in the street of the the greater the remuneration. A woman will 
quiet village. Windows were broken, and threat-|snatch her infant from a wide-spread shawl on 
ening language was heard at every corner. The) which it has been seated, and while engaged in 
magistrates met; the tumultuous portion of the| supplying it with its natural support, continue busy 
community were reasoned with; but the phantom) with one hand in the equally important duty of 
their own imaginations had conjured up was not) providing her own. 
to be so soon laid. he police, as well as a small} Persons worse for liquor are, as soon as possible, 
body of the military, were sent for from a neigh-|/removed from the grounds, but these fluids are 
bouring town, when it occurred to some person in| much in request. .I saw one poor man go through 
authority to forward a message to London. In}a variety of mancuvres with both hands, in an 
the course of a short period an individual arrived,| attempt to raise to his lips an iron boiler. 
at the motion of whose hand the evil spirit a It is caleulated that in many instances the pro- 
lapsed. Knees were bent at the sound of a few|duce this season will average twenty hundred- 
words from the lips of a priest, which operated| weight to the acre; the duty is 18s. 8/. per hun- 
like oil upon a troubled sea. No fewer than forty-| dred, with five per cent. recently added. The 
three, however, fell victims to the destroyer; and| principal grower in this district is a gentleman 
a humble wooden cross inthe neighbouring church-| from Manchester. He will send 3000 pockets 
yard, bearing a simple inscription, marks the spot) into the market; the weight will be about 200 tons, 
where they lie. }and the duty consequently near upon £4000, 
On drawing near to that portion of the planta-| ‘This must be paid whether he sells the article or 
tion whereon picking is proceeding, a stranger) stores it. 
would be at a loss to imagine where so confused a 
sound of human voices could possibly proceed |treme brilliaucy of the furnace fires, composed of 
from. The poles being lofty, and laden heavily,| sulphur and coke, attract attention; and on as- 
no sign of human life is visible. It is like ap-|cending to the kilns, which dry 11,000 bushels in 
proaching a fair; for probably, on turning the! twenty-four hours, the visitor is soon powdered 
next corner, a mingled crowd bursts upon the over with a fine aromatic yellow dust. ‘The hops 
view. Labour and laughter seem to go hand-in-|are spread upon the kilns to the depth of about 
hand; and the loud voice of the superintendent} six inches; sulphureous vapours float here and 
mingles with the feeble wailing of some embryo!there over the extended surface like an “ignis 
picker as it lies extended in its cradle. <A great! fatwus;” but the overpowering fragrance of the 
source of annoyance, almost necessitating the use| hop rules paramount. 
of a veil, is experienced by visitors on traversing) he packing-room is next shown, and may be 
the hop-grounds. This arises from vast numbers) briefly explained. Circular holes are seen in the 
of small winged insects, who, finding their strong-| floor of about two feet diameter; in each hole a 
holds suddenly assailed by the sinewy arms of the strong bag or pocket is suspended, and on looking 
pole-puller, sally forth in myriads, beating in one’s! into it, the head of a man is seen bobbing up and 
face like a storm of sleet, and, entering the eyes,|down perpetually. His duty is to keep dancing or 
cause much discomfort. |treading the hops, while a boy stationed on the 
The air all around is impregnated with a most] floor supplies more as they are required. By de- 
delicious aroma, wafted from the whirling cowls| grees, as the pocket becomes full, the figure of the 
upon the oast houses, wherein the hops are in|man is developed, and, to judge by his appearance, 
course of drying. one would suppose him to be labouring under 
We must now, gentle reader, stand with our} jaundice of the most distressing kind, and which 
back close to the hedge in this narrow lane, while| disorder appears to have seized upon his seanty 
a wagon, creaking under the weight of a hundred | attire as well; the skin becomes so stained with 
“pokes,” slowly passes by. A “poke” is a bag|the hop, and the clothes so saturated with perspi- 
containing ten bushels; thus 1000 bushels are on) ration, that they absorb the golden dust to such an 


Passing into the stowage or oast-house, the ex- 



















their way to the oast. 


jextent as to convey the impression alluded to. 


In the garden of which I write, 1700 pickers|The most unpleasant consequence amsing from 


find active employment, and 11,000 bushels are 
gathered daily. 
my companion ejaculated— 


year— We are all hops !’”’ 


After perambulating many acres, | racter. 


|treading the hops, is their sticky or adhesive cha- 
Not only do they impart a yellow colour 


While the treading is 
going on, women are busily engaged in stitching, 


The “bine,” as it is called, is severed at about| with a greater regard to strength than neatness, 


twelve inches from the root; the heavy pole is|the necessary number of pockets. 


Every pocket 


then raised from the earth, and is placed longi-|is stamped with the name of the grower, the year, 
tudinally over a “ bin,” composed of a coarse kind|and a distinguishing mark that it has passed under 
of sacking ; active fingers are now at work on both|the notice of the officers of excise. 





to the skin, but upon touching it, it has the feel of |the Lord’s ways and doings ? 
“We can describe it in four words, Sir, this| varnish freshly laid on. 


poles, catch the infection, and waving them high 
in air, then swaying them to and fro, present almost 
the appearance of an agitated sea. 

Fourteen thousand acres of land in the county 
of Kent, formerly cultivated as hop gardens, are 
now appropriated to other produce. By such di- 
minished acreage, it would seem that the pursuit is 
not a profitable one; but it is more to be accounted 
for by many of the small planters having aban- 
doned the growth, from the circumstance of the 
duty pressing heavily upon them, when unable to 
get a remunerating price for the article. The in- 
troduction of pale ale, and the enormous exports 
of it to India, it is supposed, will keep up the de- 
mand for fine hops, and the production of such is 
now a scientific attainment. 

Hop-growing has been at all times acknowledged 
to be a precarious calling. The fluctuations of the 
market, even when the crop and season are fayour- 
able, render them unsafe to hold. Instances are 
on record, in which a grower, whose capital in poles 
alone has been £20,000, has actually been sum- 
moned for his poor rates. 

Another evil, and one which it is to be feared 
causes extensive misery, is to be traced to what are 
called “hop dinners.” These are held at inns and 
public houses while the hops are growing, but more 
particularly just previous tothe picking. Onsuch 
occasions, the main object is to offer and to accept 
bets upon the probable amount of duty. So traly 
speculative are such transactions, that it is aston- 
ishing people will venture upon them. 

‘To the least reflective mind, a visit to the hop- 
gardens must, however, tend to show, if proof were 
requisite, the faithfulness of the promise, “ that 
seed time and harvest shall not fail ;” and while 
every christian feeling is outraged on beholding 
the wide-spread and never-to-be-exaggerated evils 
of drunkenness, a sight of such overwhelming 
abundance incontestibly proves the truth, that 
“the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 

Yours, Xc., T. F. 

Maidstone, Ninth month, 1859. 

ns 

Seasons of Emptying and Cleansing.—It 
seems to me next to impossible that we should es- 
cape some little spots and stains, though we may 
be ever so careful of our clothing, and wrap it 
ever so closely about us; it will get a little soiled, 
by being used every day. I am sure mine does 
so, and if L shou'd hinder my Master from strip- 
ping it eff, and washing both them and me, I 
should ere now have made but a very mean ap- 
pearance in the sight of Him who sees through 
every false covering, the veil of flesh and all its 
seeming excellencies; beholding no beauty nor 
comeliness in anything that is not derived from 
himself, who is the only unmixed fountain of light 
and purity: and what does it signify, my dear 
friend, if we appear naked and empty in the vieW 
of a set of mortals, who are unacquainted with 
I think I have be- 
held in his light, and been informed by the instruc- 
tion of his pure Spirit, that I have never been 
more amiable in his sight, nor attracted a greater 
degree of his love, than when my spirit has been 
quite unclothed, not only of my own righteous- 
ness, but also of the rich jewels of his grace, and 
wandered about as in sheep-skins and goat-skins, 
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destitute, afflicted, tormented, in a spiritual as well | the resemblance, there could have been no mus- 
as a natural sense; nor have I ever had such near | quitoes there to torment the happy inhabitants es 
fellowship with the martyrs, apostles, and fellow-|they did us in the Yo-hamité! I could not but 
suderers in Christ, asin this state—Adary Feis/ey. think, too, what a place this would be for a penal 

es ‘colony or state prison, setting aside romance and 
looking only at utilitarian ends. With two or 
three points guarded, no human being once incar- 
cerated within its rocky mouutain walls ever could 
escape. 

But the greatest wonders of this wonderful lo- 
cality yet remain to be described; viz., the cata- 
tion, some insisting on writing Yo-semité. It is ajracts with which it abounds. The first of these 
vast rift in the Sierra, through which flows the/in order, beginning at the western end of the val- 
Merced River, a beautiful crystal stream, which|ley, (which has a due east and west direction, the 
rises high up in the mountains. Only about twenty | sun rising at one end and setting at the other,) is 
miles of this canon have yet been explored, but in|called the Bridal Veil, and happily is it named. 
that distance are congregated more natural won-|It is formed by a small river which rushes over 
ders than can probably elsewhere be found, on our |the precipice on the south side of the valley, and 
contivent at least. falls some five hundred feet perpendicularly, and 

The valley itself is an astonishing natural cu-|runs at right angles with the Merced, into which 
riosity, aside from the cataracts which it contains, |it finally enters. The top of the rock is shelving 
of which there are no less than six known to exist,|over the line of the perpendicular, and the water 
each of which is of itself worth a long journey to|consequently takes a curving leap and falls in a 
visit, while altogether they reward one for almost)thin, white sheet, as nearly resembling a fine gauze 
any length of travel or degree of toil involved in| veil as anything. As you stand beside it and look 
reaching them. As I have already said, the sides|up, you can see under the water at the top where 
of this valley rise to the average height of three |it takes its leap, and behold the rocks and bushes 
thousand feet, everywhere nearly perpendicular,|beyond. The gracefulness and beauty of this 
and in many places entirely so. ‘he rocks are of|ca-cade cannot be excelled. You might look at it 
light gray granite, with evergreen trees and shrubs| for hours and not tire. 
growing in some places out of the clefts and on} The next in order is the Yo-hamité Fall, which 
the ledges and small plateaus which occur, while|is formed by the stream of that name, which en 
in others nothing is seen for long distances from |ters the valley at a right angle with its length ou 
top to bottom but the smooth, unbroken face of|the side opposite to the Bridal Veil. The water 
the rock. pours over a perpendicular ledge a distance of 

In one place you may stand in the centre of the|cighteen hundred feet at its first plunge, and falls 
canon, and it has the appearance of a perfect and|into a vast chasm, from which it soon emerges 
every way complete amphitheatre, about three-|again and falls four hundred feet, striking the 
fourths of a mile wide and two miles long, with | rocks, and then taking a final perpendicular leap 
no opening for ingress or egress, the steep andjof six hundred feet more, making twenty-eiyht 
towering sides forbidding all ascent or descent.| hundred feet in all, and forming the highest known 
Here and there rise numerous peaks, often of fan-|cataract in the world! Some idea of the vast 
tastical forms and different heights, and to which|distance may be had from the fact that the sheet 
names are beginning to be attached. ne on its|of water, which measures eighty-seven feet in width 
flat surface, shows a round clock-face, with the|at the top, appears from the bottom not to exceed 
hands indicating a quarter past six. This we|cighteen inches wide, and one may count fifteen 
called the Clock Tower. ‘Two other twinlike points| while the water is making the first fall. Thiuk of 
are called the Brothers. Another, and most re-|a body of water falling from the highest steeple in 
markable and imposing one, which seems to stand| New York, and then multiply the distance by fif- 
out as you enter the valley, and lead the van, has}teen, or think of a cataract as high as St. Peter’s 
been named Le Capitan, It is three thousand|at Rome, and multiply it by six—and you have an 
one hundred feet high by measurement, of clear,|approximation to the idea of this tremendous na- 
unchecked granite, and so perpendicular that a|tural wonder. Niagara Falls, though far greater 
marble dropped from the top, at the length of ajin the volume of water, are only one hundred and 
man’s arm, would strike the ground without touch-|sixty feet high, or a little more than a twentieth of 
ing the face of it. Think of standing at the foot|this! Passaic Falls are seventy feet, those of the 
of one huge rock a quarter of a mile in extent| Nile forty, others are one hundred, and a few are 
lengthwise, and looking up to its top three thou-|known of five hundred or six hundred, while in 
sand one hundred feet perpendicularly, or seven|the Alps are some cascades said to be one thou- 
times the height of St. Peter's at Rome! An-|sand or twelve hundred, and even fourteen hun- 
other, and the highest peak, is shaped precisely|dred feet. 
like a dome, and rises with a smooth, round apex,| Some six miles further up the valley are the 
(if I may so say,) over four thousand feet. It is} Vernal Falls on the Merced, which are about six 
called the dome. hundred feet in perpendicular descent, and half a 

Such is the valley itself, of many miles in ex-|mile further, on the same stream, are the Nevada 





Nothing can exceed the wildness and grandeur 
of the scene amid which you stand, on the space 
between the Vernal aud Nevada Falls, after you 
have passed through the spray of the former, get- 
ting completely wet, and ascended the ladders and 
surmounted the rocks to reach the level, from 
which the stream makes its plunge. Looking 
down, you see a perfect basin of half a mile in 
diameter, with sides two thousand feet high, into 
which the river rolls over the precipice, and goes 
dashing and foamiug in rapids below. You look 
around and see “ Alps o’er Alps arise” on either 
hand, the sides of the canon appearing as high as 
when you were in the valley below. You then 
turn square around, and the Nevada Falls are in 
full view. You stand where few white men have 
ever stood, and where even the Indian seldom if 
ever climbed, and where the grizzly bear unques- 
tionably made his favourite lair, amid the mansi- 
neta bushes which here abound, and whose fruit 
forms his favourite food. 

But [ must not dwell longer on these scenes. 
We spent four days among them, and were then 
unwilling to leave. To avoid a long and hard 
day's ride to the first house on our return, we left 
the valley about three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
ascended the mountains, and at the end of ten 
miles selected our ground beside a clear mountain 
stream, and under the finest trees “camped” for 
the night. Our guide picketed our animals where 
they could feed, made us a cup (or rather tin por- 
ringer) of tea, and spread out our lunch of bread, 
dried beef, can fruit, ete., of which we made a 
hearty meal, and then betaking ourselves to our 
blankets, we composed ourselves to sleep upon the 
soft ground, under the branching trees. ‘The full 
moon shone upon us all night, the cool breezes 
fanned us, and in this dy and bracing mountain 
climate we rested and arose with the dawn of day, 
refreshed, and in no measure the worse for our 
apparent exposure in our novel dormitory. 


—_——+e—— — 


Our Society—The state of our Society not a 
little reminds me of that of a large machine or 
mill, which was made skilfully, and set agoing 
admirably, and went well at the first; and when 
one wheel broke, the master took it away, and 
supplied its place; and when any part of the 
machinery was worn away through much service, 
the master took care the work should not suffer 
thereby, but raised up other instruments. But at 
length the dry rot or some terrible mischief gets 
in and spoils it, so that the sound parts can hardly 
act or work, because of the number of unsound 
members. In such case, surely the machine must 
undergo a thorough repair; surely every member 
of the body must come under and submit to the 
reforming and refining hand ; even the sound parts 
must, as it were, be taken to pieces for the sake of 
the rest; that all may be re-established in their 
several places, and according to their different 
capacities, by the ordering of the great Workman, 
whose workmanship they are.—John Barclay, 




















































Correspondence of “ The Independent.” 
The Yo-hamite Valley of California. 
San Francisco, Cal., July 1, 1859. 
The Yo-hamité Valley, as it is called, derived 
its name from the Indiaus, although there is much 
dispute as to the true orthography and pronuncia- 





> e--—___. 


Recommended that Friends, especially such as 


tent, varying from a quarter of a mile to a mile| Falls, about eight hundred feet. - Still further up 
in width, the bottom level and covered with a|the river is another fall, which was not accessible 
uxuriant growth of vegetation, grass interspersed |to us, but which is said to be as remarkable as 
with beautiful flowers, and the finest of pines and|these two; while on the south fork of the Merced, 
other evergreen trees and shrubs, and the pure,|not far distant from these, may be seen still an- 
clear, sparkling Merced River winding its way “at|other fall, of probably from six hundred to one 
its own sweet will” through its midst. It reminded | thousand fect, but which is as yet unapproachable 





are concerned in meetings for business, do labour 
to know their own spirits subjected by the Spirit 
of Truth, that thereby being baptized into one 
body, they may be truly one, in the foundation of 
their love and unity; and that therein they may 
all labour to find a nearness to each other in spirit; 
this being the true way to a thorough reconcilia- 


me of the Happy Valley of Dr. Johnson, in which|by ordinary visitors, no trail having been opened|tion, wherever there is, or hath been, any difference 


Rasselas, the Prince of Abyssinia, was born, and |to it. 


r eae . e_\. «4 . . ° 
How many other wonders exist in thisjof apprehension. Ifereby Friends will be preserved 


into which there was but one place of ingress. It| strange locality is not known, but will one day be]in that sweetness of spirit, that is and will be the 


18 the perfect counterpart in nature of his idea,|revealed to the astonished visitors to this remark-|bond of true peace throughout the churches of 
except, as a friend suggested to whom I spoke of|able region. Christ. 1717. 
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Selected. 
THE PRAYER OF THE POOR FOR THE POOR. 


I asked for wealth to aid the poor, 

Whose pitied wounds I may not heal; 

Whose presence I but ill endure, 

So helpless is the grief I feel : 

When thus, methought, the Lord replied: 
“The world, with all its wealth, is mine; 

My hand of love, if opened wide, 

Would need no trembling aid from thine.” 



































the comforting and consoling language be admi- 
nistered, that was uttered respecting Abraham,— 
“ For I know him, that he will command his chil- 
dren and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham 
that which He hath spoken of him.” 
sich 
“Oh! give me wealth,” again I said, 
“That I may taste the sweet employ 
Of giving orphan children bread, 
Of filling widowed hearts with joy!” 
And knowing well my deep distress, 
His pitying voice replied to me: 
“The whispered prayer, the wish to bless, 
Are all I now require of thee.” 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
ELLEN EVANS. 
(Continued from page 164.) 

At the time Samuel Fothergill was preparing to 
sail for England, having finished his religious ser- 
vice in this country, Ellen Evans wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to his sister Ann: 


Yet once again I dared to sigh: 

“ The rich who love thy work are few ; 
Let me but pass ‘ the needle’s eye’ 
To bear thy gifts securely through !” 
The voice replied in accents mild: 

“ Both good and evil work for me; 

If thou wert rich, repining child, 


“Sixth month, 1756. 
Thou, like the rest, mightst faithless be! 


“ Though [ am a stranger to thy person, yet not 
so to the good character thou bears, therefore I find 
freedom to send thee a recital of the prophetic warn- 
ing of approaching trials, which was delivered to a 
large auditory, at the time of our Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Philadelphia,* by thy brother, soon after 
his arrival, when not so much as a hand’s breadth 
of cloud appeared over our land. But in a short 
time a storm arose,} and fell heavy on many within 
our borders. As the subject was solemn, so was 
he quite great in the delivery of it, which was to 
the following effect, viz: A holy commemoration 
of God’s kind dealings, formerly and latterly, to 
this our thriving colony; aptly comparing it to the 
vineyard, the Lord thereof had in a very fruitful 
hill, which, after clearing and fencing, he planted 
with the choicest vine; such indeed were the first 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania, men of excellent ta- 
lents, both natural and divine; when, looking for 
fruit, behold it brought forth wild grapes. He then 
queried, what more could have been done for a 
people than had been done for us? He besought 
us to consider what fruit we were bringing forth ? 
—if sour grapes, we might expect the fence should 
be taken down, and we trodden and laid waste; 
signifying that such would be our case, if not pre- 
vented by timely repentance and amendment of life. 
Such, indeed, was the force of Divine evidence 
which attended him, that Friends’ minds were seized 
with awful dread, and had to say to each other, 
after meeting, Is this the last warning we are to 
receive? It seems so like that of Jeremiah to the 
Jews, just before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

“The first time I had an opportunity to hear 


“Mourn less, yet combat more, the ill 
Thou didst not canse, and canst not cure ; 
’Tis thine to bear thy Father's will, 
’Tis his to aid the helpless poor, 
And e’en in this desponding hour, 
Thou feel’st that ’tis the better part 
To have the heart, devoid of power, 
Than having power, to lack the heart.” R. R. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


maaneciiainindinne, 
For “The Friend.” 
First-Day Schools. 

The notice in “ The Friend,” relative to First- 
day schools, was, I believe, a relief to the minds 
of many Friends, believing as they do, that these 
schools have been, and may be, a blessing to a 
certain class of children, whose parents may not 
have time, qualification, or even a desire to in- 
struct them, or in any way further their religious 
improvement, by suitable advice, reading in the 
Holy Scriptures, or other books, calculated to 
strengthen their desires to walk in wisdom’s ways, 
from the experience and example of many dear 
children, who have been gathered into the fold of 
rest, by yielding obedience to the teaching of Him, 
who said, “ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” But for Friends’ children to 
need such instruction, manifests great inattention, 
and even indifference, on the part of parents, to 
the best interest of their beloved offspring, whose 
concern should be, to tarry at home on this day, 
(when not at meeting,) and endeavour, as ability 
is afforded, to instruct, by precept, example, or re- 
























ligious reading, endeavouring to impress upon their 
tender minds, the necessity of watchfulness and 
prayer, in order to be kept in the strait and nar- 
row way, that leadeth unto life. Not that sis duty 
should be performed on this day on/y, but as it is 
set apart for rest from labour and toil, for these 
outward tabernacles, let Friends be especially care- 
ful to spend it in such way and manner, as not to 
increase the burden and labour of those in our 
employ, or cause any of us to lie down in sorrow, 
from having passed it in such a way as neither to 
bring honour to our blessed Master, or in any de- 
gree further our progress towards that city that 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker the 
Lord alone is. Oh! I believe if Friends, especially 


country Friends, who have young families about 


them, were to keep them near them on this day, 
instead of visiting and receiving visits, which has a 
tendency to scatter the good impressions which may 


have been made, might we not hope, a blessing 











him, I thought he flew high, even to the third hea- 
ven; when a pang of slavish fear took me, and I 
had liked to have wished him there for good and 
all; that is, safe in his heavenly mansion; but I 
was stopped, and bidden not to pray that he should 
be taken out of the world, but to breathe for his 
instruction 7 it; which I did, with all the little 
ability Thad. But when I had opportunity to ob- 
serve his humble, watchful conduct, like one always 
walking in fear, my fear, before mentioned, was 
entirely removed. 

“He is now going to leave us, who are so nearly 
united to him, that bidding him farewell seems a 
heavy task to me and mine. A sweet flow of divine 
love which frequently passes through his heart to 
his auditory, endears him to all, both saints and 
sinners. 





would rest upon such parents and children, and|Those precious ministers, Mary Peisley and Catha. 


rine Payton, whose services were great in these 
‘parts of the world, and also our dear ancient 
Friends, Abraham Farrington and Samuel Em. 
len, Jr. 

“ As love for a long time hath been grown in 
my heart to thy worthy father, who, of all men, 
struck the deepest impressions, in a religious sense, 
on my mind, so it is matter of rejoicing to me to 
hear of the welfare of his family. 1 often do be 
lieve God has a pecular regard to the seed of the 
righteous; such, dear friends, you are. May the 
blessing of your father’s God rest plentifully on all 
your heads. 

“ Accept the love of one of thy father’s old 
friends, Eien Evans.” 


On the 23d of the Ninth month, 1756, Ellen 
Evans was deprived by death of the husband of 
her youth and helper in every way, and the great 
earthly support of her declining years. Of this 
proving dispensation she said, “ If God, whom she 
had loved all her life long, had not enabled her to 
sustain it, she must have sunk under it.” This 
seemed very much to wean her from all temporal 
enjoyments. “ She continued attending meetings, 
and frequently visiting the sick and afflicted, whilst 
her strength permitted. When that failed, much 
of her time was spent in reading the holy Serip- 
tures and in meditation.” 

When information of the removal from the 
church militant of John Evans reached Samuel 
Fothergill, he felt bound in spirit to address an 
epistle of tender sympathy and love to the bereaved 
Ellen, and of exhortation and encouragement to 
her children. 


“ Warrington, Second mo. 4th, 1757. 

“That affectionate regard which Truth itself 
raised mutually in our hearts, is by no means im- 
paired. Often, very often, since I left your land, 
has it been strongly revived, and more especially 
so upon receiving the sorrowful tidings of the re- 
moval of thy dear husband, a circumstance in which 
the affliction is, like the loss, very extensively felt. 
Thou mournest the loss of a tender husband; his 
children that of an affectionate father; the church 
laments a pillar removed from the place it filled, at 
a time when such are greatly wanted; a sorrow 
allowable, for the perfect example of every virtue, 
even Jesus, wept for Lazarus! This nature de- 
mands, when its connections are broken, and the en- 
dearing social ties dissolved. But thou well know- 
est, and I hope it now stands thee in stead, that 
we are all pilgrims and strangers as our fathers 
were, each journeying on through this region of 
distress, towards that city which hath foundations. 
Why should we grieve too much when a compa- 
nion with whom we have travelled many dubious, 
anxious steps, has an entrance granted him into 
the holy city, a few moments before us, and en- 
joys consummate felicity, whilst we stand at the 
door and wait for the same fruition, of which at 
times we receive the earnest. 

“ Upon all the glory of the earth, and all its en- 
joyments, upon every visible thing, one inseription 
is written, as the immutable law and determination 
of Him, whose name is the Mosr Han; ‘they 
shall perish.’ Throughout all nature and natural 
connections, however endearing, it has been and 
|must be verified. Equally fixed is the subsequent 
‘truth, the joy and song of many generations, ‘ but 
jthou remainest.’ On this everlasting Husband, 
Father, Friend, and Succour, may thou and thine 





nts of ak . now lean, aud know this dispensation sanctified 
“There is a fine company of them going together. and blessed to all your help, in renewing diligent 
care to live and move, that when the great Shep- 
herd shall appear, and all his faithful servants 





* Held Eleventh month, 1754. 
+ Indian massacres and French war. 
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with him, your portion may be among them for- 
ever. 

“ And now, I cannot avoid addressing myself to| 
you, the descendants of my honoured, because | 
honourable Friend. I am convinced the same gra- 
cious Hand which was his support and comfort, | 
has been near to some of you for the like glorious) 
purpose, even to establish you before him forever. | 
But I am jealous that the want of religious depth, | 
and simplicity God-ward, hath been cause of halt- 
ing, and rather a choosing to embrace the present 


the largest Alpine glaciers, on Friday, about one 
o'clock ; I thought the path was becoming danger- 
ous, but trusted to the guide (an old chamois- 
hunter.) There was a huge sloping surface of 
snow, wet and yielding to the pressure of the foot. 
I had observed several crevices or clefts running 
across the glacier, and looking very dangerous, 
being in some places open and apparent, while in 
others they were bridged over with snow. One of 
these we had leaped over, the guide first carefully 
examining the sides before approaching the brink. 






ment was necessary as a defence against numbness. 
My back and one knee were pressed against the 
great marble-like walls of ice; above were the 
clusters of frozen snow and icicles sticking in great 
masses to the sides; and by leaning a little on one 
side I could see the aperture above, where the glacier 
cleft, though concealed by snow, was about four or 
five feet broad. On my right the cleft seemed to 
continue winding on, and the narrow black line 
along the bottom showed that it had split lower 
down than where I stood. 


world, and have a name eminent in it than to have 



































We were walking on, very cautiously of course, 
a new name, the name of God, and of the city of}and came to another yawning crevasse about a 


God. Thus will the heavenly tenders of immortal |hundred feet deep, but suowed over in the front of 
treasure be disregarded, and the vain shadows of|us. The guide felt for a good footing, and strode 


>) 
things be preferred to those true riches, which none|over; I trod in his footsteps, but all in a moment 


ever sought with too great diligence, or if they sold |found myself falling heavily, crashing down deeper 
them, ever get their worth in exchange. A heart|and deeper, as into an abyss, clutching helplessly 
honestly concerned for your help cannot contain or| about, aud whirled over, sometimes head foremost, 
dictate flattery; I love you dearly, therefore thus|not through the air as over a preeipice, but with 
I write. Iam also persuaded there is a seed and |something striking and crashing against me on all 
heritage that mourns in secret, because of its lean-|sides. The sensation was that of rushing to de- 
ness, and honestly seeks relief whence it hath ever |struction into some awful depth below. How long 
sprung. May stability and patience be the girdle|this continued I cannot tell; but with intense as- 
of their loins, and in the Lord’s time, this poor,|tonishment I found myself suddenly stopped, and 
suppliant, distressed seed, will delight itself in fat-|on my feet, which were squeezed in rather tightly 
ness. between the wedge-shaped side of the cleft, and on 

“One general hint from my own experience, and |a piece of hard snow. 
the parity of our states, would I suggest tothe young} “ As soon as [ could partially collect my thoughts 
people. Let all your conduct demonstrate that|I looked up, and a long way above me—seventy 
you remember the worthy deceased with due affec-|or eighty feet at least—I could see the small aper- 
tion, and though he be dead with respect to the|ture through which I had fallen, and W. and the 
body, yet let him speak. I have found it my duty|guide lookingdown. Even at that distance I could 
and great advantage to place in view my worthy |distinguish on the countenance of the latter an ex- 
father, and in matters of importance, or dubious| pression of terror, which, with his wailing cries, 
eases, to consult what would have pleased him,|almost unnerved me. ‘How long can you live 
who was ripe in experience and judgment. I be-|there?’ were the first words I remember hearing, 
lieve this reverence to the memory of a worthy and | followed by the question, ‘ What sort of a place is 
religious parent, is an oblation of sweet incense be-|it!’ It was a comfort to hear W.’s voice, which, 
fore the everlasting Father. though almost agonized, was quite calm and com- 

“Farewell, dear Ellen, may Israel’s Rock be|posed compared with the wild cries of the guide. 
thy safe abode, and keep thee fresh in spirit, green| He then said,‘ What can we do?’ Of course I 
and fruitful in old age, and unite thee to Him, and | answered, ‘ Send for a rope,’ though I could not 
the many generations of the just, who are entered |tcll how many moments the support of my feet 


“ When I had made all the efforts in my power, 
the full dangers and horrors of my situation came 
upon me, together with the very slight hope of 
escape from them ; and to show the greater mercy 
of the preservation, I had better now enumerate 
them, before telling you what I did. My only 
hope, of course, was in help from the surface above, 
by a rope or whatever else the guide could convey 
there. There were about six hours of day-light to 
come; beyond that time there was scarcely a hope, 
for if night came on there, to say nothing of the 
terrors of the situation, I felt that, wearied as I 
was, I must be frozen to death. When I caleu- 
lated from those hours, the return of the guide with 
help, sufficiently early to be of use, seemed scarcely 
reasonable. We had taken three hours and a half 
in ascending from the nearest habitations, a group 
of three or four cowherds’ huts; there were only a 
few scattered huts for three hours more, down the 
valley from which we had ascended, and then a 
large farm-house; there, I felt, and nowhere nearer, 
would the guide be sure of finding a rope and men. 
Then the questions arose: ‘Would there be a 
strong rope! If not, would they think of tying 
poles together? would they be the right length? 
would they wait till morning to come? ete., ete. 
But, in the first place, would the guide get down 
there safely? He would hurry down the moun- 
tain path of loose slippery stones, and a sprained 
ankle or a bad fall would leave us helpless. More- 
over, he had to cross that other dangerous cleft, 
and in his terror and nervousness, he might haye 
fallen in there.’ 





within the pearl gates. 
“Farewell, ye descendants of the great and 


good; imitate their example; as they followed |ness of having been spared from death was suc- 


Be wise, for it is|}ceeded by the dread of a more lingering and terri- 
true happiness: in wisdom you will fear to offend, |ble death before me. 


Jesus Christ, follow ye them. 


and this fear is an excellent defence. 
“SAMUEL FoTuERGILL.” 
(To be continued.) 
scenic 
Frem “ The Leisure Hour.” 
An Adventure Among the High Alps. 
(Continued from page 167.) 
LETTER THE SECOND. 
“Innsbruck, Sept. 13th, 1857. 

“My dear Futher and Mother,—We have very 
often, and more than most people, had cause to praise | 
God for his wonderful acts of mercy and loving- 
kindness, but have never yet experienced such a 
marvellous instance of his mercy in preserving life 
as [ have now to record. We have been thinking 
how you would all join in the thanksgiving prayer 
to-day, could you have known that about forty- 
eight hours since I fell about eighty feet down the 
crevasse of a huge glacier, in one of the wildest! 
passes of the Alps, and, after remaining there more 
than three hours, was taken out comparatively un- 
hurt ! 

“Tam bound to tell you all the particulars of| 
this adventure, were it only to make known the’ 
circumstances of such a preservation as few, I) 
think, have ever heard of, and which is really| 
little short of miraculous. I must go at once to the 
Scene of the aceident. We were ascending one of 





‘how to get out,’ were speedily crushed by the 
sight of the horrible prison in which I found my- 
self. I was in a deep, narrow crevice or fissure of 


would bear me, 
“ As [ looked around and up, the first conscious- 


The instinctive thoughts of 


the solid glacier; the great walls of ice were worse 
than perpendicular, for they curved slightly, and 
were hard and polished as blocks of crystal. One 
or two desperate thoughts of squeezing myself 
upwards by pressing my back and knees against 
the opposite sides—of getting my alpenstock down 
and forcing myself up by the help of that—crossed 
my mind; but the hard polished sides showed the 
utter hopelessness of such efforts, and convinced 
me that if I slipped again, I might shoot down 
lower and lower. In a moment it was clear to me 
that escape by my own unaided efforts was an 
utter impossilility, and the sense of helpless im- 
prisonment and utter inability to move from that 
place was quite overpowering, and something too 


iterrible to describe. 


“You will understand, I think, from all this, 
something of my position at that time, which was 
about ha!f an hour after I fell; for, my watch be- 
ing unhurt, [ could note every quarter of an hour 
as it passed. 

“ My position, as [I have said, was upright, but 
both my legs were rather twisted, thus making it 
difficult to keep taking steps (as on a tread-mill), 
for which there was just room. This slight move- 















“ Then, even if all outside were to prosper, and 


the men arrive in time, the danger within was 
fearful. 
as of course must take place during the summer— 
would crush me in an instant between those awful 
walls; or at any moment the cleft might deepen, 


One slightest heave of the glacier—such 


and swallow me up beyond the reach of any crea- 


ture, and consign me to a lingering and most ter- 
rible death; or the thaw, which I knew was eating 
the glacier on every side, and which was raining 


down water all around and about me, might in any 
instant loosen one of the great clusters of ice hang- 
ing over my head, and if it did not fall on me, 
might cut me off from all communication with the 
outer world. All this was no work of imagination, 
for, as I said, the thaw was going on rapidly on 
every side, and the cleft showed evident marks of 
a gradual widening, while large pieces, like those 
above me, were continually failing. The utmost I 
could hope, therefore, was that everything would 
remain as it was, and that the men would arrive 
before night; though even then, when the rope 
came, [ might be too benumbed to tie it on, or it 
might be cut through by the sharp ledges of the 
ice, and so break. In short, the result of every 
thought, hope, or fear was to show the miserable 
nothingness of our own efforts; how completely 
powerless for any good result they were; how it 
was the will of the Almighty alone which could 
decide to save or to destroy; and how utterly and 
entirely my life was in his hands. 1 bowed myself in 
prayer, that his will might be donc in mercy to me. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FRIEND. 

[A valued Friend in a neighbouring State has| The three especial fruits that did spring forth|rule of righteousness, which ye learned in the ligh 
seut us in manuscript Stephen Crisp’s “ Epistle to/from this blessed root, and were and are to con-|in the day of your being low and little; and thep 
Friends, Concerning the Preseut aud Succceding tinue aud increase in us, aud among us to the end,! nothing will rise up and be exalted in the multi. 
‘Times,” for insertion in our columns. Like mostjare these: Ist. Purity manifested in a godly |tude of God’s mercies, but that holy birth whieh 
of the writings of that deeply experienced servant conversation, 2nd. Unity, manifested in dear and | lives in purity, when it is at the highest. And go 
aud minister of Christ, this epistle contains much |tender love one towards another. 3rd. Faithful-| that life of righteousness will shine forth more and 
that is instructive and calculated to incite to ness, manifested in bearing a constant and faithful] more, which glorifies God, and seeks his honour, 
watchfulness and a godly zeal, but as parts of it testimony to the things we had received and be-| Dear Friends, that ye might be kept so unto the 
have already been published by us, we shall con- lieved, though it were unto great loss and suffer-|end, is the breathing and travail of my soul; and 
fine ourselves to some further extracts. | ings. 

For “The Friend.” | appear, to sce if he can make you barren concern-| corruption either in speech or action is to be found, 
Selections from an Epistle to Friends, Concerning ing them, and that with divers wiles and subtleties |that ye would receive the word of exhortation in 
the Present and Succeeding Times. that he may prevail on you, and not be known to|meekness and fear, in which it was written unto 

Dear Friends,—But you, oh, my Friends, who |be the enemy, but might so overcome you, as that|you: and may redeem the time, for the days are 
had fellowship with us in the deep travails of our you might both submit to him, and then plead for|and shall be evil, and none will hold the mystery 
beginnings, and did come to truth in the same way, |him and his snares and wiles, as being just, right, | of the faith, that saves from falling in the evil 
and have known the power and virtue of it, many lawful, prudent, convenient, &c. But ch! dear|day, but such as do keep the pure and undefiled 





And against all these, doth the wicked one} where this neglect hath entered, and this aforesaid’ 


times overcoming you in your inward man, which 
hath made you cry out, Lord, evermore give us 
this bread! and hath made you as a watered gar- 
den, Ob, Friends! how shall I express to you 
those earnest breathings of my soul, that you 
might abide to the end of all trials, tribulations 
and adversities, and might inherit that crown of 
immortality that is in Christ Jesus, our Lord, and 
might not by any means be bereft thereof; this is 
singly my travail in body and spirit, that you might 
be preserved out of all the subtle snares of the 
wicked one, who hunts for the souls even of those 
that have believed. ‘Therefore, in dear and tender 
love, I have a few things to write unto you for the 
clearing of my conscience, and discharging my 


duty in the sight of the Lord; the Lord give you| 


all a tender and an understanding heart, that both 
you and I may yet have cause daily to praise the 
Lord in the glorious light of his salvation, which 
ine bath manifested among us, by revealing his 
Son Jesus Christ; to whom belongs dominion, 
honour and glory for ever. Amen. 

Now this light did our souls rejoice in, as they 
had good cause, though it took away our former 
rejoicings ; our pleasures in vanities and iniquity 
died, our glory in this world withered, our friend- 
ship-with the sons of men decayed, and we stood 


in the light and saw all these things, and were not| 


sorry at it, but waited daily to see these things 
more and more brought to pass; neither was there 
a permitting our thoughts to go out, how we might 
prevent those damages, or repair these losses, but 
the cross of Christ was indeed our glorying or re- 
joicing. The hope that was before us, made us 
despise the pleasures, treasures and honours, friend- 
ships and delights of this world. In those days, 
you grew into a feeling of the heavenly joy, where 
the hundred-fold was witnessed in your bosoms, 
and the zeal of the Lord was kindled by his own 
spirit in you, against whatsoever this light of Jesus 
in the conscience did witness against. The Lord 
beheld your integrity, and blessed and multiplied 
you, and added to your strength and stature ; and 
then did the fruits of this glorious work abound 
among you, in three more general and special ef- 
fects; by which effects, or by their continuance 
among you, let all now come to search and try 
themselves, that so, dear Friends, those that have 
continued faithful in them all, may persevere in 
like manner to the end. And may those who, upon 
true search, do find that they have failed, and 


fallen short in all or any of them, make haste to jjittle things, seeing they were great things with us 
repent, and to turn to that which was the root of|in the beginning ? 


them all, that they may not be found fruitless and 
withered branches, in the day that cometh, lest 
they be cut off, and utterly consumed, and blotted 
out from among the living branches of the vine. 
For a day cometh, that Truth will look into the 
fiy-tree for fruit, and leaves will not defend it from 
the curse aud blasting. 


Friends, let all be watchful and diligent, to wait in| conscience, which none can do, but by persisting 
the sense and true feeling of that seed that never! and continuing in the daily sanctification of the 
fell nor was beguiled ; and you will, even the least| spirit, and belicf and obedience of the Truth. 

of you, sce and comprehend his workings and (To be continued.) 

\transformings, and be delivered from them. 

| Ist. Purity and holiness was a fruit in you, 
which doth yet flourish in many, blessed be the 
Lord, who are as watchful and careful to approve 
themselves in obedience to the light of Truth in 
itheir inward parts, as ever, and find as great a 
‘necessity both of trying and judging with its judg- 
ment as ever. These having thus waited, have 
renewed their strength unto this very day, and do 
‘mount up on wings as eagles; these are neither 
weary in running, nor faint they in walking. But 
alas! I'riends, even these do know with how great 
and manifold assaults they have been assaulted, 
and know and see with sorrow of heart, how the 
assault hath prevailed upon some, by working into 
the mind a secret liberty and supposed enlarged- 
ness,—whereby a carelessness hath entered some. 
And they having no keeper but the measure of 
light revealed in their hearts and consciences, so 
/soon as they came to be persuaded to slight the 
reproofs of that, they soon erred; and this sup- 
‘posed liberty entered, that now, after so many 
|years’ strictness and circumspection, they should 
uot need now to stand so straitly to try things and 
words as at first, because now a day of more liberty 
was come. ‘This liberty secretly prevailed against 
that pure fear that once was placed in their hearts, 
and against the very obedience of Truth, inwardly 
jin the subjection of the mind, and then it became 
manifest outwardly. The actions sometimes blame- 
worthy, the words and speech again corrupted, 
and run into the old channel of the world like 
them again; and the single pure language, learned 
in the light, in the time of their poverty and sim- 





Cost of the Itulian War.—We find in a Ger- 
man paper (Ad/gemeine Zeitung) a rough estimate 
of what this war must have cost; an estimate very 
far below the truth, yet reaching a pretty large 
sum for two months of fighting :— 

“It is impossible,” says the writer, “ to estimate 
the absolute cost of a war, since its influence on 
trade and industry, though immense, is indefinite, 
Considering only the sums actually expended in 
supporting the campaign, he says that Austria, 
without reckoning the loan she raised in England 
at the beginning of 1459, has expended 200,000,- 
000 gulden for the purposes of war. France has 
applied 500,000,000f. to the same purpose. _ Pied- 
mont, it is known, had access to the French mili- 
tary chest; but, besides this, she increased her 
loan by 50,000,000f., and her debt to the Turin 
Bank by 33,000,000f. The exact sums spent by 
the other Italian States cannot be ascertained with 
precision ; but reckoning the 5,800,000f. added to 
the Bolognese loans, 20,000,000f. cannot be an 
over-estimate. With regard now to the neutral 
Powers, Russia gives us no means of making an 
accurate estimate; but, considering the additions 
to her various army corps, the cost to her must 
have been 15,000,000 thalers. Finally, the sums 
raised by the German States for the purpose of 
putting their forces on a war footing, may be taken 
together at 90,000,000 gulden, about a third of 
which still remains unspeut.”’ 

These conclusions the German paper arranges 
in a table as follows. We translate francs into 
dollars:— 
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plicity, almost lost and forgotten, and so the work Austria, . 4 ‘ ; . $100,000,000 
of God, which he wrought, in a manner laid waste. France, . : ‘ ; . 100,000,000 

Then, when this liberty is entered and made use| Piedmont, y : ’ P 20,000,000 
of, as aforesaid, oftentimes a seeret subtlety ariseth| Other Italian States, : . 4,000,000 
against the judgment of Truth, either from within, Russia, . : : . : 6,000,000 
or from any outwardly, that are grieved with this England, : . 3 i 4,000,000 
loose and careless kind of speaking or acting; | Germany, ; ‘ 4 : 26,000,000 
which subtlety leads to contend for it, against the ——— 
judgment, telling the creature, Why these things $260,000,000 


are but small things, and little things; and, What! 
we must not strain at a guat, and such like. Oh, 
my Friends! beware of these evil suggestions of 


the wicked one. How came they to be small and 


If we take everything into view,—the 200,000 
lives sacrificed, and their mere financial value to 
the State, the destruction of property, the suspen- 
sion or derangement of business, and the nameless 
other items of direct and indirect loss,—we shall 
probably find those two months of fighting in Italy 
to have sacrificed, in one way and another, a thou- 
sand million doliars. What good ean the advo- 


r? And how comes an offence in 
this nature to be light now, seeing it was heavy 
in the beginning? Oh, let not the greatest mer- 
cies of our God so fill us, as to make us slight or 
forget the least obedicuce ; but rather let the con- 
tinuance of his mercy, the more quicken you up 
into a zeal for his Name and Truth, in all things 
to be found doing and speaking according to the 


cates of war show to compensate this alone!— 
Advocate of Peace. 
—__s» eo 
It is the property of all érwe knowledge, espe- 
cially spiritual, to exdarge the soul by filling it. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 


Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“Second mo, 24th, 1833.—To stem the current 
of custom requires firmness : 


good customs we} 
may follow, but out of the way customs and fash-| 
jons we ought not to submit to; not at all: it may; 
possibly not hurt us, but example is powerful, and 
it may hurt a weak brother. This consideration 
has had more place with me, in regard to little 
matters relating to my dress, than any other con- 
sideration; I seem to feel as if I should be ac- 
countable for what liberties others might take on 
my account: thou may treasure up this hint, it 
may apply in many little things. Fenelon says, 
‘Little things are little things, but to be faithful 
in little things is something great.’ 

“T desire thou should be very careful of thy! 
company and conversation; nothing is more true 
than that ‘evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners. Do not contract the habits and manners of 
those who are out of the Truth, the fashionable 
habits of the people of the world; but ever re- 
member that the Society of Friends are a plain 
people, and that too, for the best reason, even be- 
cause our Lord and Master was plain, was meek 
and low, and as he dwells by his spirit in our} 
hearts, he leads and guides his followers into plain- 
ness and simplicity in dress and address; it is the 
very result of a faithful attention to the light of| 
Christ. All the riches and grandeur of the world| 
will do nothing for us; but there are riches that 
will endure, and I do crave thou may possess them. 
Also reflect, dear , on the great importance 
of attending religious meetings, not to be a formal 
attender; but let thy mind be impressed with a} 
sense of the solemn duty, when assembled for the 
worship of Him from whom we receive all we have; | 
and avail thyself of the privilege of going to| 
meetings. Our time here is short, and we need be 
industrious, fitting our souls for a never-ending 


THE FRIEND. 


“Thy account of the meeting to me was inter- 
esting; I used, when about thy age, and some 
younger, to be favoured occasionally with hearing 
our dear Friend John Cox in the exercise of his 
gift, and it was, as thou said, something sweet at- 
tended, particularly in supplication; the remem- 
brance of him to me is very precious; he and his 


| worthy wife were of the ‘School Committee’ in 


those days.” 

“Those who neglect religious meetings, espe- 
cially week-day meetings, lose much, and, ([ think, 
if alive in feeling,) must feel like delinquents when 
they do come. 

“More than two-thirds of my life has been 
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| ay 
‘last year have been reduced low with sickness, 


their countenances bearing marks of the ravages 
of disease, to see them restored again so as to con- 
verse with us, raised a grateful feeling. Presently 
my mind was arrested with a beautiful simile; a 
large piece of work, prepared and fixed ready to 
be executed, and we all servants, come together 
for the purpoze, with our Director and Leader 
| waiting to behold our faithfulness or unfaithfulness, 
and reward accordingly ; while the despicable ap- 
|pearance of one gazing with idle curiosity was 
\pictured to my view. I immediately felt, no time 
|was to be lost, but that my place must be filled as 
desigued; which [ was not ignorant of, and en- 





state.” 
“Your visit to us was meted out in scraps, and| 
finished in great haste, yet your good motive in| 


more or less taken up in the care of children; ou deavouring to feel after the spring of life, and 
retrospection have but little to say for myself; if a waiting patiently with my attention to the Head, 
blessing has rested on my labour in avy particular, the Leader and Director of his people, was fa- 
the praise be to the great Dispenser of blessings.|voured according to my measure, to mingle in ex- 
But this I may say, many times when sitting injercise and fellowship with those whom, I believe, 
school, my spirit has been refreshed from a belief|to be true workwomen, and was comforted in this 
that the good seed would be watered in the hearts| first sitting of the meeting. 
of some of the young, and grow to be a plant of| “ Third-day, the queries with their answers were 
renown. Children are quick-sighted, and the|read; many lively and pertinent remarks were 
teachers of children should dwell near to good in| made, adapted to the different subjects and to the 
themselves, that they may not be stumbling blocks.| deficiencies still apparent; the mourning of the 
It is not well to be overburdened in school so as|church therefor was felt; and yet it was cause 
not to have time to recollect one’s self. lof thankfulness to the great Head of the church, 
“have found it to be of importance to under-|that he was pleased to enable bis servants to hold 
stand the motives by which children act; then | up encouragement to be faithful in all our different 
that wisdom which is profitable to direct, will be aj meetings; to advise and encourage, as way opens, 
guide how to treat with them. Dispositions are}such members as are negligent in the attendance 
unlike in different children.” jof religious mectings, and that we watch over the 
Fourth mo, 13th, 1833.—Attended the Select| youth and others for their good, and in love; en- 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders. It was a pre-|couraging all to maintain faithfully our testimony 
cious meeting ; a sensible feeling of solemnity and|to plainuess of speech, behaviour and apparel. 
the owning presence of the great Head of the) The subject of an hireling ministry was very feel- 
church was prevalent. It was truly strengthening ingly touched upon, the peculiar testimony that 
and comforting after a long winter season, in which jour worthy predecessors suffered so much for, and 
poverty and weakness was the clothing of some of|so to be feared a// our members were not enough 
our minds, owing to the weak state of many meet-|bound to support. Dear Beulah Sanson expressed 
ings, and the lukewarmness of many of the few/an apprehension that this testimony and others of 
who do profess to attend and to retain their right/ Friends’ precious testimonies will not be suffered to 
to the Society. \fall to the ground, but if we are not faithful, the 
“ Our friend Christopher Healy returned to this! call will be extended to the highways and hedges; 


coming is felt by me to be very acceptable ; I meeting the certificate granted him two years since | her declaration was strong, impressive and clear, 
have much love tor those dear girls, and greatly| to visit Friends and others in Great Britain and carrying evidence of its being the language of 
desire they may experience a growth and an ad-| Ireland, with endorsemeuts thereon from the Yearly |truth. How awfully responsible is our situation 
vancement in best things, which cannot be done| Meetings in London and in Ireland, which, to-|as a people, the representatives of early Quakers. 
until there is a yielding to the inward call of hea-| gether with a short account of his work, while | Beulab, in speaking of our slackness as a Society, 
venly love, and a bowing and submitting more and there, delivered with feeling, and a grateful sense \in a very comprehensive and impressive way, quoted 
more to the cross. As regards the article of dress! of his being sustained and helped through and |the sorrowful ancient declaration, that “ Israel hath 
mentioned, my sense is this: that when we feel) over low seasons of mind and body; there was a justified herself more than her treacherous sister 
some little ability, to close in with the offers of| general feeling prevailed in the meeting, of humble | Judah.’ 

‘grace’ or ‘divine love,’ and be His obedient chil-| thankfulness in this return of our dear Friend,and; “ In our Select Meeting on Fourth-day morning, 
dren, to have anything in the way,—any little of his work being owned by the church abroad,'an essay of a certificate for the return of our 


thing that seems in our way is a hindrance to this| 
‘eall;’ it keeps back ; keeps us with the world and 
in the ways thereof, and is one tie yet, and we 
cannot get on until it is removed. Whereas, when 
the way is clear, in moments of favour, we feel 
some little ability to take a step, if it be no more 
than to beg for preservation and strength to stand. 
I know not whether thou canst understand me; if 
not, shouldst thou live and be found on thy good 
Journey, thou canst.” 

“T wish that thou would supply thyself with a 
small testament, which thou might carry about} 
thee and look into occasionally : it is good, on re-| 
tiring to rest, to read a portion. I have a pitiful] 
idea of the person, who never reads in the sacred 
volume with scrious attention, let his appearance) 
In the world, and his call be what it may, with the 
opportunity so to do, he must be greatly wanting. 
I feel very solicitous, that we may not be formal 
professors of a spiritual religion, but that we may!| 


with the hope of his labours being blessed, ‘friend Jacob Green was read and approved ; it 
“ 1 4¢th.—First-day morning and afternoon, at-|was not lengthy, but expressive of the sympathy 
tended Arch Street Meeting, the house crowded and unity of Friends with him in his religious ser- 
up stairs and down; the meeting in the morning | vice in this country, with the desires of the meet- 
nearly silent, that in the afternoon entirely so, and|ing for his preservation and safe return to his 
to me it was a solid sitting, far preferable to the|family and friends. On Sixth-day morning we 
interrupted meetings we used to have on these oc-|received in our women’s meeting a visit from our 
casions, years ago, by many and frequent appear-! Friend J. G.; his labours were encouraging and 
ances in the form of ministry, and yet the life and | animating to different classes, 
power wanting ; it was oppressive even to me, and; “At the conclusion of our meeting on Seventh- 
how much more to elder Friends, capable of nicely|day, our dear Friend very feelingly ad- 
judging, and feeling execeding jealous for the good dressed the young women, many of whom will 
cause: that the sitting, though silent and of con-|doubtless remember it; she is prepared from what 
siderable length, yet it had, to my feelings, a)she herself in early life passed through, to address 
strengthening and vivifying effect. Dear John’ her exercises to their states.” 
Cox, for whom I have had much love and sincere y 
regard, sat at the elbow in each of these meet-| Horse- Racing at Fuirs.—It is reported in seve- 
ings. ‘ral journals that the Grand Jury of Chittenden 
“ Second-day morning at ten o'clock, convened county, Vermont, have indicted the State Agri- 


me 





‘earnestly covet the best gifts,’ even the gift of 
grace.” 


the Yearly Meeting. I felt interested at seeing the cultural Society as a nuisance, for violating the 
faces of those near and dear Friends, active and | State law against horse-racing. We know nothing 
useful in a Yearly Meeting, several of whom since of the particulars in this case, but if the racing on 


ne 


eto 
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THE FRIEND. 


SS  ——————_———_——_—_———_—_—————_————_———— 


the occasion in question was carried to the extent 
that we have seen it done at some fairs elsewhere, 
the indictment of the jury was as proper as if di- 
rected against the same racing, when not under 
the auspices of a professedly agricultural society. 
We are unable to see what difference it makes, 
whether the owners of a regular race-course offer 
a prize of $1000 for the fastest horse brought upon 
their grounds, for the purpose of making money 
from those who come to see the trotting or running, 
or whether the managers of an agricultural society 
do the same thing, with a similar view. The latter 


seems to be the more reprehensible of the two ; 
for while the already demoralized class will con- 
stitute the principal attendants to the regular race- 
course, a different class will naturally gather at 
the fair grounds, and a taste will be developed for 
fast horses among those who would otherwise be 
uncontaminated.— American Agriculturist. 


' z os For “The Friend.” 
“Next Time. 


What a promiser of good, is this double word ! 
How little children learn to look forward with 
hope to “next time!” how disappointment is 
soothed by it, and how on its shelving bank, strong 
points stand out, for the eager hands of childhood 
to grasp in its upward climbing to the future! Ah! 
how we can look back to its magic influences, its 
onward beckoning! But it were well if unlike the 
fabled shield, it had but one side, and lured us on 
to good with sure steps; well if none had found it 
only a land of promise, the more it was depended 
upon, the less certain its possession. 

How many, in placing their resolutions forever 
in the unseen regions ot “ Next time,” have never 
witnessed their fulfilment—have learned too late 
that its barren soil yields little return of “ perfect 
fruit,” while their capital in “ This time” has been 
squandered in idleness. We may plead “ Next 
time,” for our recreations and pleasures, but never 
for our duties. Do xow what we feel we ought to 
do, then “with a glad heart and free,” we can 
leave the future and ourselves in His good keeping, 
who “numbereth the very hairs of our head.” 

And so striving, never owning to ourselves 
“next time” as an excuse for duty, the words may 
be to us a hearty exhortation, a ready encourage- 
ment. Do we fail through weakness, through want 
of watchfulness, and thereby are wounded by the 
archers even while there has been no treachery in 
our hearts ?—the heart of the grown-up child may 
take up cheerily the childlike’determination to “ do 
better next time ;”’ and leaving with simple faith 
on the arm of Power, press on through the heavy 
discouragement of its own shortcomings, knowing 
that its Captain leadeth to victory, and that where 
the warfare ccascth, all “ ‘Time is swallowed up of 
Eternity.” 





THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 4, 1860. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Evropr.—News from Liverpool to the 11th, and from 
Queenstown, Ireland, to the 12th ult. 

It was becoming every day more doubtful whether the 
Congress would assemble. The French journal, the 
Opinione Nationale, which was supposed to speak with 
some authority, expresses its belief that the governments 
of London and Paris will consent to the annexation of the 
north and centre of the Italian peninsula to Sardinia, 
in accordance with the general wish of the inhabitants, 
and argues that neither Austria, Russia nor Prussia has 
the power, right or will to interfere. It is also hinted 
that Savoy and Nice may be restored to France, if the 
Sardinian territory is enlarged as proposed. 


The retirement of Count Walewski is said to be pleasing 
to the British Cabinet, and to have materially tended to 
promote a better understanding between the two go- 
vernments. The news of Walewski’s resignation had 
produced a very painful impression on the Pope. He 
called together the principal members of the Sacred 
College, and declared to them that he would never fail 
in the mission with which he had been entrusted, but 
that, like his predecessor, Pius VII., he would suffer 
exile, and even martyrdom, rather than do so. 

The Pope is said to have addressed another note to 
all the Catholic Powers except Sardinia. The King of 
Naples was reported to be largely increasing his army. 

France supports the protest of Sardinia against the 
enlistment of foreigners for the Papal army, and parti- 
cularly against the wholesale introduction of Austrian 
recruits into Ancona, 

It was believed that the Papal troops, reinforced by 
the Austrians, would enter the Legations, and in that 
case Sardinia would send a force to the aid of the 
Roman insurgents. 

The Austrian government had ordered Prince Metter- 
nich to declare to the French Cabinet, that it would de- 
cline to enter into negotiations on any other basis than 
the agreement of Villa Franca, or treaty of Zurich. The 
Austrian public openly speak of the propriety of selling 
Venetia. The Austrian employees and government of- 
ficers have been ordered not to take part in public con- 
versations on the events of the times. 

The organ of the ministerial party in Prussia ex- 
presses the opinion that the restoration of the Dukes in 
Italy would have been the most desirable solution of 
the Italian question, but as that is impossible, thinks 
the annexation of their States to Sardinia by far the 
next best thing. 

News from Canton to Eleventh mo. 26th, and from 
Calcutta to Twelfth mo. 8th, had been received in Eng- 
land. 

The treaty between the United States and China had 
been put in force. 

Part of the English troops designed for operations 
against the Chinese, had left for the North. 

A submarine cable had been successfully laid down 
between Singapore and Batavia. 

Order had been established at Sarawak. 

Intelligence from Melbourne, Australia, to Eleventh 
mo. 19th, had been received. California wheat was sell- 
ing at 9s. Flour, 33s. a 34s. per barrel. At Sidney, 
flour had declined to £20 per ton; at Hobart-town, the 
price was £20 a £22. 

The bullion in the Bank of England was nearly £80,- 
000 below the lowest amount touched throughout last 
year. The impression had got abroad, that the Bank 
would soon raise its rate of discount. 

The new Canadian loan closed at 3 per cent. premium. 
The applications for it were equal to twenty-two mil- 
lions sterling, nearly eight times the amount needed. 

Unirep Srates.—Congress.—In the early part of this 
week, a greater disposition was manifested by the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to organize by the 
election of a Speaker. Several ballots were taken on 
the 30th ult., the last with the following result: 

Whole number of votes . . . . 

Necessary to a choice : 

Pennington, of New Jersey : - 115 

Smith, of North Carolina . ° ‘ 113 

Scattering ° . ° . ° ‘ 5 
The votes of the Republicans and a few other members 
from the free States were cast for Pennington; all the 
Southern members voted for Smith. It appeared to be 
the general impression that one of these candidates 
would, after a few more ballots be chosen. They are 
both what are called “ whigs,” and not committed to 
either of the great parties of the day. Except on the 
question of slavery, their political views are said to be 
nearly similar. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 480. Children un- 
der five years, 266. Balance in the Sub-treasury in this 
city, on the 28th ult., $8,994,056. Owing to the neglect 
of duty on the part of Congress, there is, as yet, no au- 
thority to pay some of the public creditors, and the 
funds are accumulating in the Treasury to the incon- 
venience of the business community. The number of 
deaths in the city of New York, during the year 1859, 
was 21,645. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 181. Children un- 
der five years of age, 80. 

Iniquitous Sentence.—On the 28th ult., Francis Mitchell, 
porter of the steamship Warrior, was sentenced at 
Charleston, 8. C., to be hung on the 2d of Third month 
next, for assisting a slave in an attempt to leave the State 
on board the steamer. 

Oppression of the Free Blacks.—The free coloured per- 
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sons recently expelled from Arkansas, have published 
an appeal to the christian world for protection. They 
say that the adjacent free States refuse to receive them 
and complain of the cruelty of being forced into a cold 
climate suddenly from a warm one, and present a gad 
picture of the distress they suffer. 

The Agricultural Bureau at Washington is about to 
distribute a number of tea plants in those States south 
of Virginia, but none will be sent North until the Fourth 
month. There are no seeds this year to be given to 
members of Congress, as has generally been done 
hitherto, the office being without funds to purchase any. 
The tea grown at Washington, is said to be finer fla- 
voured than that usually imported. 

Railroad from Maine to Louisiana.—The last connect- 
ing link on the Mississippi Railroad was completed on 
the 28th ult., and the line is now continuous from 
Bangor, Maine, to New Orleans, a distance of 1996 miles, 
The time, from Philadelphia to New Orleans, by this 
route, will be only eighty-four hours. This vast chain 
of railways is composed of eighteen independent roads, 
costing in the aggregate $92,784.000. 

Cold Weather in Texas.—The Houston (Texas) Tele- 
graph says, that from 60 to 70 persons were frozen to 
death in that State during the last cold spell. Of these, 
at least two-thirds were under the influence of liquor, 
when frozen. Many thousand hogs, cattle and sheep 
were also frozen. 

Charleston, S. C.—The total exports from this port, 
during the year 1859, amounted to $17,968,418; the 
imports for the same period, to $1,596,135. 

Savannah.—The exports from Savannah, during the 
year 1859, were $16,007,652; the imports, $731,996. 

Coloured Emigration to Haytii—A few days ago a 
vessel sailed from New Orleans, with eighty-one free 
coloured persons, belonging in Louisiana. The Pica- 
yune says, ‘‘ Among them are brick-makers, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, carpenters, &c. Some of them are pro- 
ficient weavers, who have long been employed making 
the stuff called Attakapas cottonade, so favourably 
known in the market. They take along with them the 
necessary machinery for that trade, and all sorts of agri- 
cultural and mechanicalinstruments. These eighty-one 
persons—twenty-four adults and fifty-seven children 
and youths—compose fourteen families, or rather house- 
holds, for they are all related, and the eighty-one may 
be called one family. They are all in easy circum- 
stances, one family being worth as much as $50,000. 
They were all land owners in this State, and have sold 
out their property with the intention of investing their 
capital in Hayti.” 

Free Coloured Population in the South—A writer in 4 
Nashville paper has compiled the probable number of 
free coloured persons now in the slave States, which is 
about 265,000, distributed as follows: Maryland, 80,000; 
Virginia, 60,000; North Carolina, 30,000; Delaware, 
20,000; Louisiana, 20,000; Kentucky, 11,000; District 
of Columbia, 11,000; South Carolina, 10,000 ; Tennes- 
see, 8,000; Georgia, 3,000; Mississippi, 3,000; Ala- 
bama, 3,000; Florida, 1,200; Missouri, 1,200; Texas, 
1,000; Arkansas, 1,000. 

The Maryland Legislature has finally passed the reso- 
lutions in favour of the Federal government negotiating 
a treaty with Great Britain, for the restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves from the United States, who may be found in 
Canada. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from R. K. Williams, Va., $2, to 18, vol. 34; 
from R. Woodward, N. Y., $2, vol. 33; from Jas. Aus- 
tin, agt., Mass., for KE. B. Paddock, $2, vol. 33; frem 
Hiram Cope, Ind., $2, to 12, vol. 34; from R, Miller, 0., 
for L. Miller, $2, to 27, vol. 34, and $1, for another pur- 
pose. 





WANTED. 

By an experienced Teacher, a situation for a Select 
Seminary, in the neighbourhood of Friends, where the 
advanced English studies are desired to be taught. 

Address, Kk. M. Uuntinetos, 

First mo. 24th, 1860. Tuckerton, N. J- 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to 
Exexezer Wortn, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Joe, Evans, Oukdale P. O., Delaware Co. 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 
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